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Even  in  wartime,  with  lowered  household  temperatures,  it  doesn't  pay  to  be 
complacent  about  moths.     Entomologists  of  the  U, 3 ;  Depa r tm ent  of  Agriculture  say 
that  moths  stnrt  their  activities  in  heated  houses  and  apartments  very  early  in  the 
season,  and  many  homemakers  do  not  start  soon  enough  to  take  precautions  against  • 
them.    They  leave  woolen  and  fur  garments  lying  ah  out  after  the  family  stops  wear- 
ing them,  or  fail  to  get  rid  of  old  wool  rags  that  also  attract  moths. 

An  old-fashioned  spring  cleaning,  in  which  you  move  heavy  furniture,  take  up 
large  rugs,  turn  out  closets,  and  put  winter  things  away  will  help  a  lot  in  prevent- 
ing moth  damage.     When  you  go  after  the  underside  of  rugs,  or  the  space  behind  the 
heavy  davenport,  next  to  the  wall,  or  when  you  clean  lint  and  hair  out  of  floor  c 
cracks  and  baseboards,  you  are  disturbing  some  of  the  hiding  places  of  moths  and  pro- 
bably destroying  moth  eggs,  too. 

Of  course  you  know  that  the  adult,  or  parent,  moths  don't  eat  holes  in  garments 
and  furnishings.     They  just  fly  around  and  lay  little  white  eggs  where  their  "chil- 
dren" can  develop.     The  short,  light-brown  worm  like  larva©  that  hatch  from  the  moth 
eggs  do  all  the  damage. 

Wool  is  the  favorite  food  of  the  moth  larvae,  but  they  like  fur  just  about  as 
well,  also  feathers  and  hair.     Hairs  from  a  pet  dag  or  cat  may  accumulate  and  attract 
noths,  especially  if  they  get  into  floor  cracks  or  similar  places.    Moths  are  not 
attracted,  to  rayon,  cotton,  linen  or  other  fabrics  made  of  vegetable  fibers,  but 
they  will  eat  the  wool  or  mohair  fibers  in  mixed  fabrics  and  in  doing  so  may  eat 
through  the  vegetable  fibers. 


So  there's  something  to  be  said,  for  a  thorough  spring  turn-sut,  aside  fron 
what  it  may  do  for  the  house.     You  get  rid  of  'oossiblo  breeding  places  for  moths, 
p.rid  you  discover  articles  that  should  "be  put  away  "before  the  moths  get  into  them. 
As  you  go  through  each  room,  take  everything  out  of  the  clothes  closets,  and  sort 

the  garments  out  into  piles  those  that  must  "be  dry  cleaned,  those  you  can  sun  and 

"brush,  and  those  you  will  "be  using.    Even  if  these  last  do  include  some  rroolen 
sweaters  or  light-weight  suits  or  skirts,  remember  that  the  parent    moths  do  not  us- 
ually lay  eggs  on  clothes  in  constant  use.     The  moths  prefer  to  go  where  it  is  dark, 
where  they  can  escape  notice,  and  where  they  can  leave  their  eggs  on  wool  coats  or 
dresses  that  are  seldom  disturbed. 

Dry  cleaning  kills  moth  eggs  and  any  larvae  already  hatched,   so  for  articles 
that  are  hard  to  handle  at  home,  dry  cleaning  gives  excellent  protection.  But 
when  the  cleaner  returns  them,  put  them  away  without  delay,  or  some  enterprising 
noth  will  discover  them  and  your  precautions  will  be  useless. 

The  garments  that  do  not  go  to  the  cleaner  need  to  be  brushed  "thoroughly  to  dis- 
lodge any  moth  eggs  in  se^ms  or  crevices,  and  then  sunned  for  several  hours.  After 
this  brushing  and  sunning,  wrap  all  the  garment s - p ron'ot ly  in  paper  or  in  boxes,  or 
store  them  in  garment  bags,  tight  trunks  or  chests  or  tight  closets.     The  whole 
point  is  to  prevent  moths  from  getting  to  these  articles.    You  can  simply  wrap  them 
in  ordinary  brown  paper  if  you  close  the  packages  tightly  and  seal  all  edges  and 
folds  with  gummed  paper.     Label  the  packages  and  store  thorn  where  the  paper  won't 
get  torn  by  accident.    Moths  won't  eat  through  paper,  but  they  might  get  in  through 
a  hole  torn  in  the  paper. 

If  you  use  a  suit  box,  seal  the  edges  and  openings  in  the  sane  way  as  a  paper 

package.    Wrap  wool  blankets  in  the  same  type  of  package,  or  put  them  in  a  tight 

trunk  or  chest.    You  can  store  any  woolens  in  trunks  or  chests  if  the  lids  fit 

tightly.    But  the  entomologists  say  that  the  cedarlined  closets  built  into  many 

houses  are  not  effective  against  moths  unless  you  can  seal  them  tightly.  You  need 
to  make  sure  there  are  no  cracks  in  the  plaster  or  around  baseboards  or  under  the 
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door  of  any  closet  you  expect  to  use  for  mothproof  storage.  Jill  such  cracks  with 
crack  filler,  and  have  a  gasket  on  the  door  thrt  fits  closely  all  around  and  gives 

a  tight  seal.    Another  thing  once  closed,  keep  the  closet  closed  until  you  need 

the  garments  again. 

You  can  prohahly  store  a  fur  or  fur-trimmed  coat  safely  in  a  tightly  sealed 
garment  hag  of  heavy  paper,  if  you  first  nake  sure  there  are  no  moth  eggs  or  larvae 
in  the  fur  when  you  put  the  coat  into  the  hag.    But  a  fur  coat  needs  extra  thorough 
brushing,  comhing  and  airing,  "before  it  is  stored,  and  it  takes  an  experienced  fur 
handler  to  do  this  properly.     On  the  whole,  it's  "better*  and  doesn't  cost  much  more, 
to  send  a  good  fur  coat  to  a  reliahle  cold  storage  place. 

If  you  do  hang  a  fur  or  cloth  coat  in  a  garment  hag,   tie  some  crystals  of 

paradichlorohenzene  or  naphthalene  halls  in  a  cloth  hag  and  hang  them  on  the  hanger 

inside  the  garment  hag.     Then  seal  the  hole  where  the  hanger  hook  comes  through,  and 

see  that  all  edges  are  tight,  too. 

For  extra  safety,  no  matter  how  you  pack  your  woolens  and  other  articles  away, 

put  some  flakes  or  moth  halls  in  with  them.     The  smell  of  these  substances  doesn't 
keep  the  moths  airy,  hut  good  concentrations  of  the  fumos  kill  moth  eggs  and  larvae. 
The  fumes  won't  do  any  good  unless  they  are  completely  confined,  and  unless  you  use 

enough  of  them — ?t  least  a  pound  of  flakes  in  a  small  chest  or  trunk  or  closet  

nore  in  proportion  for  a  larger  storeroom.  It's  hetter  to  use  too  much  rather  than 
too  little,  pnd  these  chemicals  are  cheap.  In  a  storage  closet  put  the  moth  flakes 
or  halls  on  the  top  shelf  or  hang  them  in  hags  from  hooks  on  the  wall. 

Housewives  sometimes  wonder  ahout  protecting  upholstered  furniture  from  moths. 
The  entomologists  say  thr.t  there  are  storage  companies  equipped  to  fumigate  chairs 
and  davenports  ^nd  similar  large  pieces  of  furniture,  or  to  treat  the  cover  fahric 
to  give  moth  protection.     You  couldn't  do  this  at  home.    And  if  you  use    slip  coven 
take  them  off  occasionally  and  "brush  and  go  over  your  upholstered  pieces,   just  to 
be  on  the  safe  side. 
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